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BAIHANGING social conditions continue 
to complicate the child labor problem. 
Nevertheless, the arguments against child 
| labor are as cogent today in their essential 
features as they were twenty years ago 
ce go National Child Labor Committee developed its 
campaign against the exploitation of children in mines and 
workshops. Then it was said that ‘a compulsory education 
law is the best child labor law.” It is necessarily true that 
day-time attendance at school conflicts with full-time 
employment in factory or store. It interferes with the use 
of children for the many simple tasks by which small boys 
and girls were formerly enslaved. Although night work 
in industrial concerns has nearly vanished, a complicated 
system of night life has arisen in recent years and this 
once more threatens our child labor standards. 

Child labor continues to 
bear a very important rela- 
tion to morals. When the 
federal government made its 
memorable investigation of 
the conditions of woman 
and child labor it discovered 
facts which led to the inevit- | 
able conclusion that certain . 
forms of child labor com- 
prised fruitful soil for the 
development of habits of de- 
linquency and vice. That 
the unsupervised working 
child is likely to tread for- 
bidden ways is quite natural; 
that the number of unsuper- 
vised children, some at 
work, others at leisure, 
should suffer such a tre- 
mendous increase as has 
been witnessed since the 
Great War, is partly unex- 
pected and once more seri- 
ously challenges every friend 











‘I’m going to give you ten extra. They’ s another divorce case 
headline to-night.’’ 


of the adolescent youth. Child idleness is a problem 
filled with startling possibilities. So much leisure has 
been made available to both young and old that useful 
methods of consuming this leisure must be devised, 
otherwise fearful consequences may be expected. Be- 
cause of the visible existence of this leisure time, many 
are tempted to exclaim, “Why not let children work 
instead of spending time in idleness and mischief?” 
More than ever it becomes necessary to emphasize the 
fact that child labor, as usually defined, is not a substi- 
tute for child idleness. The one is not an antidote for 
the ills caused by the other. Regular habits, industri- 
ousness, and the qualities necessary for industrial 
stability must maintain in a child before the age of 
compulsory school attendance is over. Furthermore, 
some appreciation of the value of money must be 
obtained and an interest in 
the duties of citizenship im- 
planted. We need to prepare 
every one for the greatest of 
all professions—the profes- 
sion of life—with its many- 
sided angles and compli- 
cated features. To do this 
we must utilize to the fullest 
extent the best services of 
our social and political insti- 
tutions. Otherwise the de- 
mand for a relaxation of our 
child labor laws will con- 
tinue and the specious phi- 
losophy that child labor is 
the practical curb on child 
idleness will expand to 
dangerous proportions. 

It, therefore, becomes the 
friends of child welfare to 
inquire more fully into the 
causes and consequences of 
leisure. Has the well-ordered 
program of home, school 
(Continued on page 3) 
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ON THE DEFENSIVE 


N MARCH 15th there was given to the press 
() ‘An Appeal to Industrial Leaders of the South,” 

signed by forty-one Southern ministers, among 
them ten bishops. This statement urges employers to 
take the initiative in the improvement of certain social 
and economic conditions, especially in the textile indus- 
try, which are summarized as follows: “The isolation of 
population in the mill village; the long working week 
extending in many industries even to 55 and 60 hours; 
a certain amount of the seven-day week which still 
exists in some industries; the employment of women 
and children between 14 and 16, at over-long periods of 
labor; low wage standards in some industries, with 
consequent depressed standards of living; the general 
absence of labor representation in our factories.” 

The Appeal has aroused a veritable avalanche of 
protest from the manufacturing group, reflected at 
length in recent issues of the Southern Textile Bulletin 
and the Manufacturers Record. Their chief criticism 
seems to be that the statement was prepared by the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

In an editorial attributing the appeal to Dr. Worth 
M. Tippy, of that organization, the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, as proof of his unfitness, charges that he drew 
a salary from the National Child Labor Committee for 
his work in support of the Federal Amendment, that 
the falsehoods of the National Child Labor Committee 
were so great “that people quit contributing to that 
organization, and that it is almost defunct. 

As a matter of truthfulness we must say that, al- 
though we should have been proud to have had Dr. 
Tippy in our work, he was never at any time paid any 
compensation by the National Child Labor Committee. 
To readers of THE AMERICAN CHILD, who have been 
following the expanding interests and activities of the 
Committee, the remaining statements require no answer. 

Furthermore, as long as child labor continues to exist, 
the public will not allow the National Child Labor 


a 


Committee to become a “defunct” organization. Pro. 
visions in the South for the protection of children are 
still inadequate. Georgia places no limitation on the 
number of hours a day that a child between 14 and 16 
years may work ; South Carolina permits 10 hours a day; 
Florida 9 hours. Not a single Southern state requires 
the completion of the elementary school course before 
a child of 14 can leave school for work. 


Six of the Southern states do not require a certificate 
of physical fitness for a child under 16 to enter employ- 
ment. In “A Popular Encyclopedia of Health,” Dr, 
Lee K. Frankel, Vice-President, and Dr. Donald B. 
Armstrong, Assistant Secretary of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, have recently stated their 
opinion on this matter: 


“Most child labor laws fix too young an age limit. 
The early teens is a period that taxes a boy's or girl's 
vitality heavily. Young people need to be relieved from 
excessive strain and tension during this period. 

“When boys and girls in their teens must leave school 
and go to work, special precautions are needed to insure 
that they work only under the best conditions and that 
they are physically fitted for the jobs to which they are 
set.” 

We cannot refrain from adding that what the South 
needs is a little less protesting, a little less whining that 
somebody is trying to hurt it and a little more showing 
that it seriously plans to treat all its children humanely. 


AGAIN NORTH CAROLINA 


EVERSING the informal opinion of Assistant 
R Attorney General Nash, mentioned in the last 
issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD, Attorney General 
Dennis G. Brummit has handed down an official opinion 
in which he holds that the 1927 child labor law does not 
forbid the employment of children between 14 and 16 
for more than 8 hours a day if they have completed 
the 4th grade of school. 


This piece of legislation remains, therefore, as we 
pointed out in the April issue, the most curious legal 
hybrid that can be conceived. It permits any child of 
14 years to go to work, but for those who have not com- 
pleted the 4th grade, an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week 
are provided. Those whose academic progress has been 
swifter may work, as formerly, for 11 hours a day, 60 
hours a week. 

Thus the law seems to place a premium upon ignor- 
ance. As the Daily News of Greensboro, N. C., phrases 
it, “there is a prize for mental inactivity, and a penalty 
for mental industry." The same paper pertinently 
points out that, since this curious law is not accom- 
panied by any provision for the advancement of these 
retarded children, and obviously is not designed to give 
them the opportunity for further study, “the natural 
conclusion is that the purpose was to weaken and 
defeat the 8-hour law.” 
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CHILD LABOR AND CHILD LEISURE 


(Continued from page 1) 

and playground been transformed into some haphazard 
educational experiment without definite aim and with 
impractical results? In a radio age which immeasurably 
complicates the problem of living together, too much 
time can hardly be spent on the principles that underlie 
good citizenship and constructive associations. Never- 
theless, neither the school nor the playground so absorb 
the leisure time of the child that its protection against 
mischief and delinquency can be definitely assured. In 
my own state a serious effort has been made to amend 
our child labor law so as to permit children under sixteen 
to work in and about motion picture houses and other 
places of amusement. It was argued that such children 
would be better protected if they were employed and 
enjoyed the discipline of work than they would be if 
they merely roamed the streets and became the victims 
of a studied career of child idleness. Nor is this argu- 
ment entirely devoid of merit. It is, indeed, unkind to 
any working child to permit it to feed nightly on the 
sordid screen life so regularly exhibited. On the other 
hand, an unsupervised street life outside of school hours 
does not commend itself. We are too tardy in compre- 
hending the legitimate needs of the growing child. 
Many schools decline to provide elementary school 
children with “home” work lest their tender brains be 
overtaxed and the children suffer physical or mental 
collapse. Homes frequently are not prepared to absorb 
this shock of spare time. As a consequence many 
parents and outside observers as well urge the short- 
sighted policy of employing children after school hours. 
Instead of this they should demand constructive leisure 
or additional educational opportunities. 

Our recreational program is also lagging. The exhibit 
of youthful recklessness and fool-hardiness is most 
astonishing. Parents stand idly by without power or 
without desire to guide or lead youthful eccentricity 
into the channels of wholesome pleasure. A better 
control of the evening hours of the school child is neces- 
sary. The exaggerated mania for the thrills of the 
movie must be supplanted with the desire for purpose- 
ful recreation and educational attainment. 

Youth is the time for the preparation for adult life, 
not for the practice of that life. To make this period 
more effective the recreational and educational agencies 
must dovetail their programs. In the struggle for the 
protection of childhood, the opponents of child labor 
have pushed their forces far to the front, only to find 
that their flanks have been seriously exposed. The 
recreational agencies are far behind. Education has not 
filled the gaps and the home seems rooted to a past 
decade. Child labor and child idleness both are serious 
evils. They can be destroyed only through the unified 
action of our constructive forces. Meanwhile no retreat 
can be considered and every outpost must be held, but 
the forces in the rear must be brought forward as rapidly 
as possible. 


“JUSTICE FIRST” 


N A challenging and prophetic presidential address, 
John A. Lapp opened the 54th National Conference 
of Social Work held at Des Moines last month with 

an appeal for the extension of state control over prok- 
lems of social welfare. ‘Justice First’’ was his title and 
the spirit and theme of his remarks were carried over 
into the section meetings which filled a week with dis- 
cussions of various phases of social work, including 
family life, children, delinquents, industrial problems, 
mental hygiene, public health, community organization, 
social research, etc. 

The subject of child labor was presented at several 
meetings. At the general evening session devoted to 
Social Aspects of Rural Life, Miss Grace Abbott out- 
lined the findings of the Federal Children’s Bureau with 
regard to agricultural child labor, pointing out that too 
often child labor, which is resorted to by the individual 
farmer to increase his production and thus his income, 
is in reality contributing to the chief difficulty of the 
farm situation, which is over-production. 

At a meeting of the section on Industrial and Eco- 
nomic Problems, Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secre- 
tary of the National Consumers’ League, discussed 
the question of Children’s Compensation for Industrial 
Injuries, emphasizing the special injustice existing in 
the sixteen states which specifically exclude from com- 
pensation minors illegally employed, thus putting a 
premium on the illegal employment of minors in 
dangerous processes. 

At this same session Miss Laura H. Parker, of the 
National Council of Women for Home Missions spoke 
on the migratory child workers in canneries and fields, 
with special reference to conditions existing on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Another address of great interest to those concerned 
with problems of education, and of the educability of 
so-called “retarded” children, was that of Dr. Samuel 
T. Orton of the University of Iowa, on “Some Mental 
Hygiene Studies in Educational Deviates.” Referring 
to the studies of the Iowa Mobile Clinic, Dr. Orton 
emphasized the need for studying the factors in each 
individual instance of child retardation. In many cases 
of reading difficulties, for instance, he found that there 
was a definite physical basis for the trouble which 
required a special and different kind of training than 
that given the ordinary child. Such a condition is a 
deviation, rather than a defect, and must be treated 
as such. 

The Conference in 1928 is to meet at Memphis, 
Tennessee, and it is to be favored with another out- 
standing figure in social welfare as president—Sherman 
Kingsley, Executive Secretary of the Welfare Federa- 
tion of Philadelphia. 
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IS FOURTEEN 


HOULD children, when they reach the age of four- 
S teen, be free of legal obligation to attend school? 

This, in brief, is the question Mr. Fuller seeks to 
answer in his pamphlet, “Fourteen IsToo Early: Some 
Psychological Aspects of School-Leaving and Child 
Labor,” just published by the National Child Labor 
Committee.* 


TOO EARLY? 


of 79 per cent in this country from 1890 to 1924, 
elementary-school attendance increased 156 per cent 
and high-school attendance increased 2456 per 
cent.’ And aptly he asks, ‘Could average intelligence 
have increased at any such rate?” 

Furthermore, considering various estimates, it < Ppears 
“that from 50 to 99 





The question is not 

a simple one and in- 
volves consideration 
not only of the rea- 
sons which prompt 
children to leave 
school, but also of the 
aims of education, 
what is meant by 
“educability, desir- 
able changes in the 
schools, the value of 
intelligence tests, the 
intelligence of work- 
ing children, and the 
peculiar nature of the 
adolescent period. 
’ Summarizing and interpreting recent psychological 
and educational research in this field, Mr. Fuller pre- 
sents a convincing brief for the retention in school of 
children beyond the fourteenth year. 

The recent explanation, or rather justification, of 
early withdrawal from school advanced by manufac- 
turers (and others as well) is the “mental inferiority” 
of the school leavers, the fact that they are frequently 
retarded and the assumption that they could not profit 
by remaining longer in school. 

In support of this view, intelligence tests have been 
relied upon as accurate indicators of intelligence and 
educability, and on this point Mr. Fuller makes his 
first attack. Consensus of opinion, he demonstrates, 
agrees that the intelligence quotient, as a measure of 
ability, or as a prophecy of success either in school or in 
life, has very grave limitations. The tests of so-called 
general intelligence are not independent of schooling; 
they relate only to certain types or groups of abilities 
(incidentally those most responsive to schooling), and 
give a by no means complete representation of the 
child's mind or personality ; they do not “reveal emotion 
attitudes and character traits such as_ initiative, 
ambition, perseverance, sincerity, loyalty, honesty, 
sociability, capacity for cooperation, courtesy, dependa- 
bility, originality. Nor do they show special aptitudes 
and abilities—for example, in drawing, painting, music, 
mathematics, and the like. These may go with either 
high or low I.Q.’s or with average intelligence.” 

Nor does low intelligence, as the chief cause for 
elimination from school, stand the test of experience. 
Mr. Fuller points out that ‘with a population increase 


*This pamphlet can be secured from the National Child Labor 
Committee. Price, 35 cents. 


per cent of all school 
children are theoreti- 
cally able, on the 
basis of intelligence 
(as tested by the 
tests) to complete 
the four-year course 
of a_ regular high 
school. As a matter 
of fact, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, only 34.2 
per cent enter high 
school while only 13.9 
per cent finish. Evi- 
dently something be- 
sides intellectual 
capacity has affected school elimination.” 

Mr. Fuller then analyzes the factors which do account 
for retardation and early elimination from school. He 
believes that it is largely a psychological problem—a 
problem of interest and attitude. “The great exodus 
from the schools occurs at the onset of adolescence, 
which happens to coincide rather closely to the per- 
missive age for entrance on employment. Children now 
are restless, demand and require freedom for new 
interests and quests, and if the schools do not supply 
these adolescent needs, there is a natural disposition to 
escape.’ Retardation means that the children have 
not been given in the schools the opportunities “‘to 
succeed at tasks, and under progress standards, suited 
to their abilities and interests." A too narrow curri- 
culum, insistence on traditional standards of abstract 
scholarship, discontinuity of program all contribute to 
this failure. 

In summarizing his discussion of the reasons for 
school-leaving, Mr. Fuller concludes, ‘“The causes of 
early school-leaving are many, not few. Some are 
hardly to be set down under categorical heads. Much 
of the exodus is due to vagaries of chance and of choice. 
In dealing with human motives and behavior, par- 
ticularly at the period of early adolescence, one is 
dealing with factors not easily to be understood or 
catalogued. Causes of school-leaving, moreover, are 
often mixed in individual cases. And even when it be- 
comes possible to offer a thoroughly scientific explana- 
tion of school-leaving, in all its complexities, this will 
not mean that whatever is found is right. It will not 
mean that the causes (maladjustments) cannot be 
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removed. It will not mean that early employment is 
socially desirable.” 

Since the aim of education is not merely passing 
academic courses, but is “learning to enjoy, to appre- 
ciate, to cooperate, to live and to work with others,” 
as a recent writer says, it follows that the school is 
confronted with the obligation of adapting itself to the 
needs of all children, regardless of the type or amount 
of their mental abilities (excluding of course the definite 
feeble-minded who constitute but a small per cent— 
probably less than 2 per cent of the total school popu- 
lation). “The objectives of education—desirable habits, 
interests and attitudes—are largely the same for all 
children, regardless of I.Q.”’ 

There follows a section on Methods of Education 
which suggests how the needs of the varied groups may 
be met—which, in a nut-shell, is through the process of 
individualized education, ‘for which there is no single 
formula necessary to be followed everywhere, since it 
embraces a variety of methods.” ‘The progressive 
school,” says Mr. Fuller quoting P. W. L. Cox, “is 
furnishing more and more opportunities for pupils with 
relatively low abstract or verbal intelligence. The 
world has need of educated artists and mechanics, it 
has need of educated leaders, and secondary schools 
that would serve society are offered opportunities for 
development of social qualities and manual skills, 
independent of abilities in abstract intelligence. 
Reciprocally, there is being asserted and recognized 
the right of pupils with low abstract intelligences to 
develop their mechanical, artistic and social powers, so 
that they may realize their potentialities free from 
artificial hurdles demanding abstract intelligences.” 

Mr. Fuller recognizes the present inadequacy of the 
schools, that on the whole, they do not yet make suffi- 
cient provision for individual differences, and that, if 
children are leaving the schools because of lack of 
interest and maladjustment, they are probably not 
undergoing a truly educative process while in school. 
But, he asks, if these children leave school for industry, 
is their work experience any more educative or de- 
sirable? The rapid shifting from job to job, the special 
accident risk connected with juvenile employment, the 
health hazards involved would indicate that it is not. 
The responsibility for these hazards, it is pointed out, 
does not rest entirely with industry, for the adolescent 
period carries in itself hazards of delinquency, and of 
mental health, and it is the combination of the ado- 
lescent and employment hazards that becomes so 
dangerous. 

In conclusion are three admirable sections on Educa- 
tion and Mental Hygiene, the Question of Delinquency, 
and Education in Early Adolescence. ‘Mental health, 
like morality, is adversely affected by fatigue, and 
especially cumulative fatigue, which leads to a lowered 
psycho-physical tone and heightened suggestibility; at 
this period of early adolescence, ‘fatigue comes easier 
and sooner,’ yet restless activity tends to cloak the 





effects of it. This is the time, naturally, of the large 
fundamental muscles of arms, legs and trunk; but jobs 
often stress the finer neuro-muscular coordinations, 
with resultant nervous strain. Monotonous indoor 
tasks for long hours mean repression of many powers 
and the thwarting of creative impulses, at a time when 
a maximum of freedom in self-expression and a mini- 
mum of compulsion and regimentation are more than 
ever required for the healthful, symmetrical growth of 
mind and personality.” 

The interference with normalizing wholesome out- 
door play so essential to adolescence, the lack of 
elements of interest in the type of jobs open to young 
children, the frequent cleavage between ability and 
task, with the resultant loss of capacity for effort, or on 
the other hand the continued experience of failure, as 
seen in the profitless 
changing from job 
to job, all are con- 
sidered from the 
viewpoint of the re- 
quirements of 
mental heath for 
normal develop- 
ment during this 
period. 

Mr. Fuller's 
pamphlet is, we be- 
lieve, unique in the 
literature of educa- 
tion and of child 
labor. It is a syn- 
thesis of authorita- 
tive opinion, scien- 
tifically sound and 
at the same time socially deep-visioned. 





It should answer once and for all the superficial atti- 
tude of those who, sincerely or with deliberate blindness, 
misappropriate the genuine efforts of science to deter- 
mine the nature of intelligence, its variations, its 
development, its educational significance, etc., and 
transform them into an argument for child labor. 

To translate the psychologist’s term ‘mentally 
inferior” into the popular jargon of “dumb-bell” or 
““feeble-mind,”’ and, having done this, to assume that 
an “inferior is therefore “uneducable,’ and being 
“uneducab!e” is a fit candidate for employment—is a 
misrepresentation of the facts and a perversion of the 
scientific attitude. 


“Truly vocational study is that which fits one to 
respond intelligently and with free conviction to the 
vocation of man,—that high calling which is the sum- 
mons to no particular pursuit nor profession, but which 
is a world-wide and ccmmon call to every man to take 
his place, to do his work, and to play his part in the 
community of his fellows.” —HIBBIN. 
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WHAT PHYSICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS REVEAL 


HAT the requirement of a certificate of physical 
fitness for employment is a real safeguard to the 
health of the child is demonstrated by the report 
of this work in New York City for the year ending 
December 31st, 1926. sie to figures secured 
en =| through the New York 
Child Labor Committee, 
which has been working in 
close cooperation with the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene 
of the New York City De- 
partment of Health, there 
were during the year 51,456 
| examinations of children 
applying for work permits. 
Of this number 39,437 
weregranted certificates of 
physical fitness and 12,019 
were refused. 
Of these refusals 11,611 
were temporary refusals 
The New Way and 408 were permanent 
Of the permanent refusals, which mean that 














refusals. 


the child cannot be employed until he is 16 years of age, 
the majority (377) were due to cardiac disease. There 
were 23 cases of trachoma, 6 of chorea, and a smaller 
number of total deafness, pulmonary disease, syphilis, 


malnutrition and defective vision. 

The temporary refusals, which mean that the child 
may secure a certificate when the defect is removed, 
were for the following causes (in some cases a child had 
morethanonesuch defect) : 
Defective vision, 3,934; de- 
fective teeth, 6,148; tonsils 
or adenoids, 1,654; mal- 
nutrition, 414; contagious 
eye disease, 4; contagious 
skin disease, 523; hernia, 
19; T. B. of joints, 7. 

During the year, 12,674 
re-examinations were held; 
9,459 certificates being 
granted and 3,215 refused. 
As a result of the physical 
examinations for work per- 
mits, vision was corrected in nearly 2,000 cases; teeth 
were repaired in 1,800; tonsils cared for in 672; 61 cases 
of malnutrition were corrected and 24 cases of heart 
difficulties improved. 

This ought to be an object lesson in preventive health 
work to the majority of communities where the physical 
examination is still a more or less perfunctory matter of 
listening to the heart and signing the name. In upper 
New York State, for instance, during this same year 
only 12 of the 59 cities reporting had refused certificates 





The Old Way 
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of physical fitness to any applicants. In the other 47, 
certificates were issued to all children who applied. 

It stands to reason that if more than 20 per cent of 
the applicants in New York City have physical defects 
sufficiently serious to warrant withholding the certifi. 
cates until the defects are corrected, there must be some 
children with physical defects which could and should 
be corrected in the other 47 cities. And, it might be 
added, in the other 47 states. 


THE CHILD AND THE MOVIES 


ITTLE is known regarding either the extent or the 
dangers of child employment in cinematograph 
studios. The February issue of the /nternational 
Labour Review summarizes what is known, pointing 
out that there are two groups who need special con- 
ration: (1) babies and very young children, who should 
be assured against the risk of physical injury or injury 
to the nervous system; and (2) children of school age 
whose health, morals and education might suffer. 

Legal regulation of the employment of children in 
this industry is analyzed for various countries with 
respect to such factors as minimum age for employment, 
requirement of work permits, proof of physical fitness, 
hours of work, education, protection of health and 
morals, enforcement, etc. Germany, California and 
New York State are the only places having special laws 
on the subject but the two former are, of course, the 
centers in which the industry is most flourishing. 

The conclusion of the report indicates that further 
study must be made before definite recommendations 
can be offered: 

‘What then is the position in the matter of the em- 
ployment of children in film production? It seems to be 
this. The enquirer is confronted with an occupation 
outside the scope of most laws, an occupation which can, 
and does, employ children of very tender years. The 
fact that the labour of these children isina large measure 
outside the law may cause apprehension for two reasons. 
First, whatever a film may be on the screen, its making 
is carried out in an atmosphere of shams and unreali- 
ties, which cannot but react unfavorably on the im- 
pressionable mind of a young child; secondly, there are 
physical risks, due principally to the lights used, that 
may warrant the occupation being classed as dangerous. 
Except in Germany the employment is unregulated 
or regulation is only partial, that is, reliance is placed 
upon laws regulating child performers generally. As yet 
the industry is considerable only in California, but it has 
made a good start in some European countries. It 
already owes much to the employment of children, and 
such employment will continue; it is not suggested here 
that it ought to be stopped. But the work should be 
made safe for children, who ought to be protected 
against all possible risks. The nature of these risks, and 
the measure of protection required, have still to be 
ascertained.” 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 
STATUS OF THE AMENDMENT 


The Iowa legislature adjourned without taking action 
on the Senate joint resolution to ratify, and the resolu- 
tion which had passed second reading in the Tennessee 
House died in committee. 


CALIFORNIA 


The bill noted in the last three issues relative to the 
Industrial Welfare Commission has been approved by 
the Governor. 


CONNECTICUT 


House 645 to permit the employment, on part-time 
certificates, of children between 14 and 16 out of school 
hours, if physically fit, with an amending clause to 
eliminate the possibility that it be construed to repeal 
any provision of the existing law relating to employ- 
ment after 6 P.M., has become a law. 


FLORIDA 


Senate and House bills have been introduced to pro- 
vide for a State Board of Public Welfare of five members 
to be appointed by the Governor. The House bill has 
passed. 

House 857 would exempt from the 14-year age limit 
for employment on the stage of any theatre, children 
under 14 participating in performances of a vocal nature 
arranged by teachers, schools, churches or civic bodies. 

Another House bill would limit the daily hours of 
women to nine hours in mercantile establishments, 
shops, stores, markets, sales places, or in the sale of 
merchandise. The present 9-hour day for minors does 
not apply to stores. 

ILLINOIS 


House 434, which would raise the grade requirement 
for work permits from the completion of the 6th to the 
8th grade, require permits for work during vacation 
periods and outside of school hours, and limit the hours 
of work outside of school, has been reported favorably. 

A bill to establish an Institute of Juvenile Research, 
and providing an appropriation of $400,000, has been 
introduced in the House. 


MICHIGAN 


The bill to provide double compensation for the 
death or injury of illegally employed minors passed the 
House, but has been amended in the Senate so as to 
apply only to minors between 16 and 18 years of age. 

The bill noted last month to establish an 8-hour day 
for persons working in or around any mine, mill, quarry, 
factory, or manufacturing establishment, was killed in 
the House. 

MINNESOTA 


The Senate bill setting an 18-year limit for specified 
acrobatic performances but with an amendment to 





exempt a child under 10 years of age as a singer, dancer, 
musician, or actor on a permit from the Industrial Com- 
missioner, has passed both Houses. 

Senate 898 prohibits the employment of children 
under 16 in begging, or mendicant occupations; “or in 
labor of any kind outside the family of their residence” 
before seven o'clock A.M. or after six o'clock P.M. or in 
enumerated acrobatic performances, and sets a penalty 
for violation. 

Another Senate bill redefines the term “minor” in 
relation to the minimum wage as a male person under 
the age of 21 years or a female person under the age of 
18 years. 


OHIO 


Senate 268 would amend the law making it easier to 
release backward children from school for employment. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The House bill to prevent the employment of any 
child residing in another state during the time when the 
laws of his state require his attendance at school, has 
been vetoed by the Governor. 

The Governor has approved the repeal of a section of 
the labor law relative to apprenticeship. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Senate bill noted in the April issue to change the 
time of attendance from four consecutive months or 80 
days, to attendance for the full term was favorably 
reported, and the corresponding House bill will “be 
continued next session.” 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Senate bill to weaken the proof of age require- 
ment in the work certificate law has passed both Houses. 


WISCONSIN 


Senate 310 to add golf caddy to the list of occupations 
permitted for minors between the ages of 12 and 14 years 
during vacation time has been amended by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Public Welfare to permit em- 
ployment during this time in any other employment or 
place which the industrial commission shall find is not 
dangerous or prejudicial to the life, health, safety or 
welfare of the child. In the amended form the bill has 
passed the Senate, and has been referred to third 
reading in the House. 

Senate bill 48 reported last month to lower the age of 
compulsory part-time attendance passed the Senate but 
was killed in the House. The House also voted down 
the corresponding bill which had its origin in the lower 
House. 
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NEW YORK 


Over 2500 minors under 18 years were compensated 
for industrial accidents in New York State during the 
year ending June 30th, 1926. This is 2.6 per cent of the 
total number of accidents to the gainfully employed of 
the State. 

Included in this number are eighteen children under 
the age of 14, in spite of the fact that such children are 
supposedly not in industry at all. Only three of these 
children were in agriculture or outdoor work and thus 
probably legally employed. 

(New York Department of Labor.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The illegal employment of children in industrial home 
work has been radically reduced in the first year’s ad- 
ministration of the home work regulations of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and Industry, according 
to the annual report of the Bureau of Women and 
Children. In 1924 the Department found that 50 per 
cent of the families doing industrial home work and 
having children under 16 years of age were permitting 
these children to work illegally. In 1926 the proportion 
was reduced to 23 per cent. 

The greatest reduction occurred in the tag industry, 
which is attributed to the forceful methods used by 
the employers in this industry. On the other hand, the 
comparatively slight improvement in the men’s clothing 
industry is explained by the fact that in this industry, 
instead of dealing with a few employers, the Bureau 
has had to make its contacts with a large number of 
small contractors. The report expresses the belief that 


- 


with the present regulations and the continued 
cooperation of the employers, future violations of the 
Child Labor Law can be reduced to a minimum. 


THE ACCIDENT LIST 


Fitzerlee Craig, 16, received a broken arm and severe 
lacerations and bruises when his clothing was caught in 
a belt in the spinning-room of the Monroe Manufac- 
turing Company, Monroe, N. C., where he is employed, 
Eye witnesses of the accident said that the boy was 
jerked to the ceiling of the room by the belt before the 
motor was cut off. His left arm was twice broken, 


(Charlotte, N. C., Observer.) 


A 17-year-old employee of the Bilton Machine Tool 
Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., was whirled to his 
death on February 7th last, while trying to replace a 
belt which had slipped off a pulley. Evidence showed 
that the deceased had failed to use a belt stick necessary 
for the replacing of the belt. (Bridgeport, Conn., Star.) 


Adam Sotis, 16-year-old employee of the Boston 
Duck Mills, is recovering from severe injuries to his 
right arm which were sustained in the mill when he 
slipped on a bobbin, while descending a stairway, which 
caused him to thrust his arm through a pane of heavy 
window glass. He was in a weakened condition caused 
by a great loss of blood. (Palmer, Mass., Register.) 


“It’s an outrage for any company to put a lad of 15 
to work on a dangerous machine,’ Commissioner John 
McKenna said when awarding Vincent Labish of 
Haverstraw double compensation for the two-thirds 
loss of his left hand which was injured in a high-powered 
“mud machine” in the yard of the De Noyelles Brick 
Company. (Nyack, N. Y., Journal.) 
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